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644 Mrs. Howe's Later Lyrics. [April, 

aiFord it have both ; but if we could possess only one of tliem, we 
should hesitate much before giving up the work of Gesenius for that 
of Fuerst. 



10. — 1. Later Lyrics. By Julia Ward Howe. Boston : J. E. 
Tilton & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 326. 

2. Poems. By Elizabeth Akeks (Florence Percy). Boston : Tick- 
nor and Fields. 1866. 16mo. pp.251. 

3. Poems. By Amanda T. Jones. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 
12mo. pp. 203. 

4. The Women of the Gospels : The Three Wakings, and other Poems. 
By the Author of " The Schonberg-Cotta Family." New York : 
M. W. Dodd. 1867. 12mo. pp. 275. 

Or the volumes whose titles are here set forth, the first two in order 
are also the first two in character. Mrs. Howe's verses, however, are 
very unequal. Those of Mrs. Akers, on the other hand, maintain through- 
out the same level of unassuming good taste. If Mrs. Howe is occa- 
sionally unsuccessful, it is because she is urged by a generous ambition 
and a more imperious fancy. The titles of some of her pieces will give 
a notion of the heights to which she sometimes aspires. Here are sev- 
eral in succession : " Philosophy," " Kosmos," " First Causes," " The 
Church," " The Christ." It is true that, on examination, we find these 
great topics to be dealt with in a more cursory fashion than might 
have been apprehended. The first-named piece, for instance, is a dec- 
laration of the author's willingness to share, for the sake of its glorious 
compensation, the discredit and discomfort attached to the pursuit of 
philosophy. The poet forgets that this is no longer the age in which 
.Galileo was imprisoned, or Bruno was burned, and that indeed as a 
generation we are nothing if not philosophical. Of the second of the 
pieces just cited our most lively impression is that the sun is there as- 
sumed to be of the feminine gender. But besides these, Mrs. Howe 
handles an immense variety of profane subjects, and with very various 
felicity. She is most successful, to our mind, when her theme is simple 
and objective, as in the case of the War Poems which open the vol- 
ume ; although even the effect of the very best of these is marred by 
the introduction of some recondite fancy or some transcendental allusion. 
The fifth stanza of the " Battle Hymn of the Republic " is an instance 
in point. The first four stanzas are rapid and passionate ; the last is 
cold-blooded and literary, and utterly at odds with the dignity of the 
Eepublic in whose name the whole is spoken. So in the lyric entitled 
" Our Orders," we regret that the author should not have suppressed 
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the obscurely worded invocation to the " Sibyl Arts." The absence 
of any such impertinent matter in the " Harvard Students' Song," to- 
gether with the animated measure of the poem, give it, in our opin- 
ion, the first place among the author's patriotic verses. Very forcible, 
too, are several of the series entitled " Lyrics of the Street," especially 
the little poem called " The Fine Lady." Under the head of " Poems 
of Study and Experience," Mrs. Howe has included three morsels of 
blank verse, — " studies," we ought perhaps to call them, in the fashion 
of the day, — which we fancy to have been inspired by certain of the 
pregnant monologues of Robert Browning. One of these compositions 
is a soliloquy by the Emperor Caligula, 

" the monster Cains, loathed of men, 
Him whose foul record women may not read." 

It was a bold undertaking on the part of Mrs. Howe, in view of the 
fact here asserted, to unveil the heart of the profligate Roman ; and it 
is perhaps, after all, to the credit of her fancy that her effort has fallen 
short of the mark. The same may be said of her attempt to recon- 
struct the character of the Emperor Claudius, whose 

" Tastes in blood were moderate, but nice." 

Mrs. Howe's prevailing fault is that she is too vague, too general, too 
lax ; and it requires a more constant patience of facts, of linear divis- 
ions, and of shades of meaning, than properly belongs to her genius, to 
call back into being phases of life and of character so alien to our ac- 
tual circumstances as the humors of Claudius and Caligula. 

Mrs. Akers, as we have said, sails much nearer to the shore. She is 
fluent, pensive, and tender, and exhibits a very genuine love for phys- 
ical nature, and a sympathy with its slighter phenomena, which in Mrs. 
Howe's volume is almost conspicuous by its absence. " Violet Plant- 
ing," " Spring at the Capitol," and " Among the Laurels," are all good 
examples of graceful versification. They are nowhere disfigured by that 
painful straining for effect, that ludicrous dislocation of the members of 
the phrase, which we are apt to encounter in the compositions of writers 
in whom the poetic heat is not intense. Mrs. Akers is content to 
gather the thoughts and images that are within easy reach, and such as 
will sub8ist on good terms with her vocabulary. Occasionally her 
fancy and her language are charmingly mated. Speaking, for instance, 
of the indifference of Nature to the civil strife of men, she writes : — 

" When blood her grassy altar wets, 

She sends the pitying violets 
To heal the outrage with their bloom, 

And cover it with soft regrets." 
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Of the two remaining volumes on our list it is hard to write many 
words. Miss Jones is patriotic, bellicose, and slightly erudite ; but both 
in her patriotic and her domestic pieces she is verbose and rhetorical, 
rather than earnest and truly lyrical. We confess to a lively mis- 
trust of collections of verse presenting a frequent recurrence of those 
metres which require twice the breadth of the page. The chief merit 
of a great deal of the versification of the day lies in the brevity of its 
lines, as compared to the line of prose ; but this merit is absent from 
Kliss Jones's pages. They present a most formidable and impartial 
diffusion of matter. We conjecture that the praise most after this lady's 
heart would be the bestowal upon her performance of the epithet '' spir- 
ited." This epithet we cordially concede. It is decidedly spirited, for 
example, on the part of a soldier's mother, to speak of being " impaled " 
by terror as to her son's fate. Miss Jones's analogies and metaphors 
are throughout of a terrible description. " Ghouls," " fiends," " tigers," 
and " scorpions " all play a prominent part. Occasionally, however, 
Miss Jones imparts a singular subtlety to her portrayal of terrible sen- 
sations ; as when she represents the cry of the whippoorwill as " tax- 
ing the sense with a dulcitude fearfully keen." 

The poetic style of the author of " The Sohonberg-Cot-ta Family," 
on the other hand, is colorless to a fault. Her work is essentially com- 
mon, destitute alike of the fervor of piety and the graces of poetry. We 
should be sorry to impugn the sincerity of the author's devotional feel- 
ings ; but if devotional poetry owes something to religion, it also owes 
something to art, or at least to taste ; and when it is indifferent to art 
and taste, it suffers the penalty of being unreadable. 



11. — The Constitutional Convention, its History, Powers, and Modes 
of Proceeding. By John Alexander Jameson, Judge of the 
Superior Court of Chicago, and Professor of Constitutional Law, 
etc. in the Law Department of Chicago University. New York : 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 8vo. pp. xix., 561. 

Many books have been written to expound the Constitution of the 
United States and those of the several States, but Mr. Jameson is the 
only person who has attempted to set forth the rules which govern and 
limit the conventions which have formed these constitutions ; and what 
Mr. Jameson has attempted to do he has done well. We put down his 
book convinced that he has collected all that is valuable from the records 
of the various conventions, that he has used his material aptly, and that 
to the authority of precedents he has often added the weight of a sound 



